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Che Millville Pottery, Concord, N. B. 


By WitiraM W., FLiint 


Reprinted by permission, with slight alterations, from an article in the 


Alumni Horae, St. Paul’s School, April, 1g2 
} » 'Y<4 


HIS industry in Millville, a 

part of Concord, N. H., rose, 

Hourished and declined in three 
generations. Daniel Clark, the first of 
the line, came from Lyndeborough, 
where his family were potters. His 
father, Peter Clark, was a captain in 
the Revolutionary War. Daniel kept a 
diary of about a line a day for nearly 
forty years. 

In 1791 he came to Concord and 
found “good clay.’’ The next year he 
had bought land, burned six kilns of 
ware and dug a cellar for a house. In 
1798 he built another house, on which 
John Corliss worked fifty-seven and 
one-half days for $30.75. In 1802 he 
built a third house. It is possible that at 
least one of these houses was about a 
mile above St. Paul’s School, on the 
Hopkinton road, in the district called 
“The Market.” It was there that the 
good clay was found, on the farm lately 
owned by Daniel B. Smith. The 


Rhodes house is on the site of a former 
pottery. 





‘rom 1808 to 1810, opposite the pot- 
tery, Daniel Clark was building his 
fourth and last home. It was from here 
that his daughter, Mary Clark, stepped 
forth on June 27, 1825, and presented 
Lafayette with a bouquet of flowers, as 
he was passing on his way to Windsor, 
Vermont. 

Daniel Clark died in 1828 at the age 
of 60. He left two sons, Daniel and 
Peter, who were potters; and a grand- 
son, John, was carrying on the busi- 
ness soon after St. Paul’s School was 
founded. The features of the pottery 
which the writer remembers were few 
and primitive. There was a large tub, 
or vat, where the clay was mixed with 
water, and from which a beam ex- 
tended. Hitched to the end of the beam 
a horse trod his solemn, circular path as 
he ground the clay. And there was the 
potter's wheel, as simple as in the time 
of Homer, who pictures the potter sit- 
ting and trying his wheel to see if it 
will run. It was a round, revolving 
table on which the soft ball of clay was 
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The Daniel Clark House, Millville, Concord, NH. H. 


BUILT ABOUT 1802. THE GROVE OF TREES MARKS THE SITE OF THE POTTERY 


put. The rest lay in the skill of the pot- 
ter, in the moulding power of hisfingers 
and almost conscious thumb, while the 
shapeless mass took form. 

The diary shows an industrious and 
successful man. First came the digging 
and hauling of the clay, usually in May, 
though many other dates are given; 
then, the patient work of “turning 
ware, among which milk pans figured 
largely; and finally the burning of the 
kilns. 

Nothing is mentioned with more 
particularity than the purchase of red 
lead and bar lead for glazing, the grind- 
ing of lead, and “‘leading”’ or sifting of 
the lead on the ware. The first pur- 
chase was from Major Caleb Stark, of 
Dunbarton, at 15s; others were made 


in Hopkinton, Amherst and_ other 
towns, and in Boston, at prices ranging 
from $11.50 to $7.25 per cwt. The 
grinding of lead runs as a tragic thread 
through the diary; for undoubtedly it 
resulted in chronic poisoning. Witness 
such entries as these: “1820, Nov. 24, 
ground lead at mill. Nov. 26, taken 
sick with colic.” 

The first mention of selling ware was 
of carting it about in Concord, and the 
second, of taking it to Major Stark, of 
Dunbarton. It came to be an extensive 
business. Summer and winter the men 
were out disposing of their wares. The 
names of many merchants are given 
who took large quantities and of many 
towns that were visited — Salisbury, 
Croydon, Warner, Newport, Plymouth, 
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The Daniel Clark Bouse, Millville, Concord, N. B. 





BUILT I808—-1I8I0. STANDS ACROSS THE ROAD FROM THE OLDER HOUSE 


Sanbornton, Bedford. To the north 
they went to Walden, Vt., and even to 
Magog, on Lake Memphremagog, in 
the province of Quebec. In 1796 
brother Peter was “out for Magog 
Lake” on May 7thand returned on June 
26th. The summing up for September 
1810 is: “fine month for business: took 
paper rags mostly this season for ware.” 
But in June, 1823, the two sons, Daniel 
and Peter, returning from Boston re- 
ported the markets dull. It 1s under- 
Stood that there was a general barter- 
ing of earthenware for other goods. As a 
consequence, the Clarks had a general 
storeon their grounds for the saleof these 
goods. Sometimes the men who worked 
at the pottery were paid in ware. 

The common use of cider is men- 
tioned in all New England chronicles. 
President John Adams, though a tem- 


perance reformer is said to have had 
every morning his tankard of hard 
cider. We are not surprised, therefore, 
that cider has an important place in 
the diary. At first it was bought and 
“laid in” for the winter — in Novem- 
ber, 1804, 16 barrels at 12 shillings a 
barrel; but twenty years later the 
home orchard, first appearing as mak- 
ing 8 barrels, was producing more than 
so barrels each year. 

Another subject on which opinion 
has changed is presented by this entry: 
“1796, Dec. 1, Dartmouth College 
Lottery began to draw.” There are 
entries showing that Daniel's horse was 
shod at Moses Shute’s blacksmith 
shop, where the ‘‘Middle” now is, and 
that in Oéctober, 1802, Mr. Carter’s 
mill, on the site of the present heating 
plant, was burnt, and raised again in the 
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Coffee Pot Made at Millville, Concord, M. H. about 1800, by Daniel Clark 


RED-BROWN GLAZE WITH AN INCISED DECORATION OF WAVY LINES 
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Bay Rum Jug 


MADE IN 1876 


same month. Thereferences to “‘Middle”’ 
and the “heating plant’ are to the 
present buildingsoft Saint Paul’s School. 

Through all the narrative we see a 
busy and efficient man, and a com- 
munity bustling with activity. There 
were days, too, when the puritan spirit 
was still strong. Daniel has quaint re- 
marks of unaffected piety. He has noted 
the first attendance of his family at 
worship in Concord; and one of the 
items of the inventory of his ample 
estate is a pew in the old North Church. 

The pottery went out of existence in 
i885 on the death of John Clark, last of 
the three successive generations of pot- 
ters, and there is now nothing to be 
seen to suggest the site. 

The excellent clay of the neighbor- 
hood made Millville in former times the 











Log Cabin— Shelf Ornament 


MADE ABOUT ISOC 


seat of a brisk business in the manu- 
factured product. We know that bricks 
were made in more than one locality 
there, and that three other potteries 
were working at the same time as the 
Clarks. Just west of the present School 
buildings, on the Hopkinton road, 
were two other potteries, one of which, 
kept by Joseph Hazeltine, went out of 
business about 1880. The other, kept 
by the Whittemore family, had disap- 
peared much earlier. Richard Flanders 
had a pottery where the John Mercer 
house now stands, at the corner of 
Pleasant Street and Fisk Road, about 
two hundred yards to the west of the 
Clarks. In spite of these others, how- 
ever, the pottery of Daniel Clark and 
his successors stands out amongst them 
all as the typical one. 
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Millville Pottery, 1840-1876 


\I) BLACK GLAZE JUG; (2) BLACK GLAZE SUGAR BOWL, 


(3) DARK BROWN GLAZE CREAM JUG; (4) JUG OF 


BLACKISH BROWN GLAZE SIMILAR TO “ALBANY MUD” 


Hotes on the are by George Francis Dow 


The story of the Clark pottery for- 
merly in operation at Millville, in the 
town of Concord, N. H., supplies 
another example illustrating the fact 
that potteries producing milk pans, 
bean pots and a variety of utensils re- 
quired for domestic use formerly ex- 
isted in many parts of New England. 
Clay banks suitable to mould into the 
typical ‘ ‘red clay”’ pottery of New Eng- 
land, were widely distributed and as 
pottery was required in every house- 
hold and was heavy to transport and 

easily broken, it was natural that ef- 
forts should everywhere be made in 
favorable locations, to supply local 
demands. 


The Society for the Preservation of 


New England Antiquities has recently 
purchased from the daughter of John 
Clark, the last Millville potter, a col- 
lection of pottery made at Millville, 
numbering twenty-two examples and 
has received as a gift from her two 
pieces which were made by her great- 
grandfather, Daniel Clark, who founded 
the pottery. The other pieces were 





made about 1856-1885 by his grand- 
son, her father, John Clark. None of 
oom bear potter’s marks or have 


glazes differing from the product of 


other New England potters. 

In every instance the body 1s ordi- 
nary red clay such as bricks are made 
from and it is glazed with lead. It is not 
known at the present time if this pot- 
ery ever produced any salt-glazed 
ware or used “slip” decorate its 
product. 

At this pottery were — the pieces 
commonly produced, v milk pans, 
crocks, jars, mugs, slindinian jugs, 
plates, bean pots, bowls, flower pots, 
lard pots, pudding dishes, shaving 
mugs, vases, shelf ornaments, etc., and 
at least seven different glazes and sur- 
face effects are found in the small col- 
lection that has been acquired by the 
Society. 

The oldest piece, a finely modelled 
teapot, probably made about 1800, 
has a red-brown glaze and is covered 
with an incised decoration of wavy 
lines. A small shelf ornament — 
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Millville Pottery, 1860-1876, Outside Anglased 


\I, 2) VASES; (3) TOY BEAN POT, 4) FEEDING CUP FOR THE SICK; 


(-) FLOWER POT; (3) BEAN POT (NEW STYLE); 
house, reminiscent of the log cabin and 
hard cider political campaign of Harri- 
and Tvler — “Tippecanoe and 
Tyler too’’— was made before that time 
by Daniel Clark, the first potter, and 
is of a light yellow-brown color, with 
vertical and horizontal lines in darker 
shades to represent the boarding and 
roof. While it is known that these two 
pieces were made by Daniel Clark, it 1s 
not definitely known whether they 
were made at Millville or before his 
arrival there. There is a small jug 
with the black glazed surface like that 
on similar jugs made in many parts of 
New England between 1750 and 1850. 
Another jug has a dull, blackish brown 
glaze similar to the so-called “Albany 
mud” jugs produced on the Hudson 
river. 

John Clark, the last potter, had 
stopped making milk pans certainly by 
1876 when tin milk pans had come into 
general use. 


Son 


5) CANDLESTICK;: (6 
11) VASES; 


MUSTARD POT; 
I2) BEAN POT 


g, 10, OLD STYLE) 

Until a few vears betore his death 
pots for plants were his_ principal 
source of income. He made them in 
many shapes and sizes and took loads 
of them to nearby towns, supplying the 
leading, or rather the only florists, 
while many people trom far and near 
would visit the shop and get their fall 
supply of pots. Lard pots were made 
till tin pails came into use. The trade in 
flower pots was good until the coming 
of ‘pressed pots.’ These being cheaper, 
lighter, easier to handle, and ever more 
and more given away with the plants, 
the making by hand of flower pots was 
discontinued and their place taken by 
small fancy articles. 

John Clark owned a book containing 
pictures of classic vases from which he 
got some suggestions for shapes for 
vases, lamps, candleholders, etc., but 
the designs he used for decorating 
them were almost always original. The 
Society's collection has a tew unglazed 
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Millville Pottery, 1860-1876, Anglased 


I, 2) CUP AND PITCHER, DECORATION IN BLACK, SHOWING CLASSIC INFLUENCE; ;) VASE, DECORATION 
IN DULL GOLD; (4) PLATE, EMBOSSED IN LOW RELIEF; (4) VASI 
examples of these classic pieces, a type The Clark family’s pottery in Mill- 
for which there was a good sale to per- ville ceased operations after John 


sons who enjoyed doing their own  Clark’s death because there was no one 
decorating. A plate in low relief is one left to carry on the business. 

of the very few pieces that John Clark 

made from a mold. 

















The Savage House 
Dock Square, Boston, Mass. 


By THomas TILESTON WATERMAN 


HE past four years have 

brought forth from the oblivion 

in which they have rested for 
the last century, the fine fabrics of two 
early brick buildings, the Savage house 
in Dock Square and the Province 
House in Province Court. While Bos- 
ton has long been famous for its early 
buildings nothing has been previously 
known that would suggest the existence 
of two such sophisticated examples of 
English architecture in the Colonial 
city. These two structures force us to a 
new visualization of Boston before the 
expansion and attending destruction of 
the nineteenth century. 

Although, according to county rec- 
ords, the Savage house and Province 
House were built within twenty-seven 
or eight vears of each other, in 1706/7 
and 1679 respectively, no two buildings 
could be imagined that would be more 
dissimilar in style and inspiration. The 
Province House was the last magnifi- 
cent flare-up of the traditional English 
architecture, very plainly related to 
mediaeval work, while the Savage 
house showed none of this influence and 
immediately proclaimed the full flower 
of the Renaissance and the abandon- 
ment of vernacular forms. Here we 
find nothing but the Classic design of 
seventeenth-century London, large rec- 
tangular openings for sash windows, 
richly moulded string courses, a pedi- 
mented pavilion and panelled chim- 
neys. Even the brickwork of the main 
facade is laid in Flemish bond, per- 
haps used here for the first time in this 
country. The extreme interest of a 


house of this style at this period may 
be grasped when it is considered that 
Jacobean gabled houses with leaded 
casements were built in New England 
as late as 1735. 

Until recently the very existence of 
the Savage house was generally un- 
known, as the facade was completely 
masked by signs and billboards. These 
signs were removed when the building 
was condemned for the widening of 
Dock Square, and for the first time 
within memory, save for a few hours in 
1924, this splendid example of Ameri- 
can brickwork was wholly revealed. 

Krom the material found in situ the 
accompanying drawings have been 
made. The conjectural restorations on 
these two sheets consist of the wall be- 
low the second-floor grade, which had 
been removed to allow the insertion 
of show windows, and the contour 
of the roof and chimney tops, which 
vanished in the alterations to the fourth 
Hoor. 

It is easy to imagine the splendid 
effect the house presented for the first 
hundred years of its career. The com- 
mon brick of which its walls were con- 
Structed must have approximated that 
of the original Faneuil Hall, still dis- 
cernible in the south wall of the Bul- 
finch building below the second cornice 
and in the three southern bays of both 
the ends. This material varies in color 
from mauve to salmon pink and pre- 
sents a most charmingly irregular tex- 
ture. The Savage house, however, had 
its String courses, lower window arches, 
pavilion and pediment in gauged brick; 
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that is to say, the brick used in these 
features was selected for its even ver- 
milion color and was ground to a fine 
surface. Thus the structural ornament 
of the building was emphasized and 
richness of design obtained. The cus- 
tom of using gauged voussoirs in win- 
dows of the more monumental build- 
ings of this period was quite common 
in Colonial brickwork, but its use in 
pavilions and string courses was almost 
unknown. The semi-circular pediment 
terminating the pavilion may prove to 
have been the last example in this 
country of a decorative feature also 
previously found in the Hutchinson 
house in North Square. In the Savage 
house the use of a double moulded 
string course is found for the first time 
in New England. The Jackson house, 
next door, is reputed to have surpassed 
even the Savage house in the richness 
of its brickwork while conforming in 
general to the design of its neighbour. 
Very little of this building survived, 
but a carved rosette, which terminated 
the second-story string course,was found 
in place. This is the first example of 
carving on brick of this period that 1s 
known to have been found in the 
United States. If this indication is cor- 
rect, the Jackson house must have 
excelled most of its contemporaries in 
elaboration of finish both within and 
without. The carved brick is a loan 
exhibit from the City of Boston, in the 
museum of the Society for the Preser- 
vation of New England Antiquities. 
The side elevation of the Savage 
house was unostentatiously done. No 
gauged work is seen here, even the 
window arches are segmental instead 
of flat, to obviate the necessity of 
grinding the voussoirs to a center. This 
side did not escape, as did the front, 
from alterations to the fenestration. 


The chimneys were cut away on the 
inside to give extra space, and win- 
dows were inserted in the outside face. 
Only the lower parts of the chimney 
Stacks were left, the tops having been 
removed to allow a flat root to be sub- 
Stituted when the fourth floor was 
added. Fortunately, the evidence re- 
maining showed the lower part of the 
chimney panels and the terminating 
brick wash at the bottom. This is simi- 
lar to the treatment of the chimneys 
of Massachusetts Hall at Harvard 
University, and is characteristic only 
of the best work. Remaining in place 
in the third floor corner window of the 
xchange Street elevation was perhaps 
one of the original window trames. This 
was heavily constructed and substan- 
tially mortised and tenoned. The out- 
side face was six inches from sash to 
jamb and was recessed slightly over 
one inch to allow an ogee back-band. 
Unfortunately, none of the sash or in- 
terior trim survived, but at least the 
form of the latter may be guessed at by 
referring to contemporary work in the 
McPhaedris-Warner house at Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 

The plan was perhaps tour rooms 
to a floor with a central hall, although 
nothing in the way of evidence re- 
mained to prove this. The first floor, 
according to contemporary documents, 
was occupied by the counting house and 
Store rooms of the owner. The living 
rooms thereby relegated to the second 
Hoor were, in all probability, panelled 
in pine on four sides. The panel mould- 
ings and fireplace trim in work of this 
pretension would have been of the 
bolection type. 

We are fortunate in having had 
preserved until our time an example 
of a fine town house of this period, 


even though its discovery was SO 
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quickly followed by its destruction. 
While its location in a congested part 
of the town prevented the amplitude 
which its contemporaries, the Hutchin- 
son and Frankland houses in the 
North End, possessed, it was still of 
their splendid style and was indeed the 
only example of a full three-story 
house of like date in Boston which sur- 
vived to be measured. 


The brickwork has been retained by 
the City of Boston, through Mayor 
Nichols, for future use in building a 
replica for exhibition in the Tercen- 
tennial Exposition. We may well look 
forward to 1930 tosee the Savage house 
rebuilt, reglazed, repanelled, and re- 
furnished as an example of the ameni- 
ties of Boston at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. 


Notes on the Savage House 


By WALTER KENDALL WATKINS 


HE Town’s Cove or Dock, 

now Dock Square, was also 

known as Bendall’s Cove or 
Dock. It was so called from Edward 
Bendall who had on the south side of 
the cove a stone house, erected about 
1630, and also a warehouse. 

West of him was Robert Nash, 
butcher, who came to Charlestown in 
1640 and later removed to Boston. He 
had a house, garden and outhouses 
which included a slaughter house. In 
1642, Nash was notified to remove his 
garbage out of his yard near the fence 
and provide another place for slaugh- 
tering. He was warned in 1647 not to 
kill beasts in the street, on penalty of 
nineteen shillings six pence if he con- 
tinued to do it. 

In 1648, Nash mortgaged his house 
to Nicholas Davison of Charlestown. 
This mortgage was discharged but the 
property later came into the possession 
of Davison. Davison came to Charles- 
town in 1639 and was the agent of 
Governor Craddock. He died in 1664 
leaving ason Major Daniel Davisonand 
a daughter Sarah who married Joseph 
Lynde of Charlestown. 

In Davison’s will, in default of his 
widow or children surviving him, he 


devised his estate to the town to main- 
tain poor men’s children and the father- 
less at school. His son Daniel removed 
to Newbury. Joseph Lynde was a 
deputy to the General Court and was 
named by King William, a councillor in 
the Second Charter. He was a memberof 
the Artillery Company and a lieutenant 
colonel of the Middlesex Regiment. 

Sarah (Davison) Lynde died of the 
small pox in 1678 and Lynde married a 
widow Brakenbury who died in 1703. 
For a third wife he married Mary 
Winthrop, 12 March 1705 6. On 2 
March 1705 6 he conveyed to Thomas 
Savage half of the messuage or tene- 
ment at the corner of Shrimpton’s 
Lane and the street to the Dock, that 
had come to Joseph Lynde through his 
first wife Sarah Davison. Savage had 
married about 1693, Margaret, born in 
January, 1669, daughter of Joseph 
Lynde and Sarah Davison. 

In April, 1682, Daniel and Abigail 
Davison conveyed to John Phillips of 
Charlestown, a half interest in a piece 
of land adjoining Shrimpton’s Lane 
and near unto the head of the Great 
Dock with Major Thomas Clark and 
Simon Lynde on the east and John 
Keen on the south. 
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Oct. 24, 1682 a fire consumed the 
buildings in this section not od 
burnt by a fire on 8 August 1679 
which started in the rear of the prop- 
erty. 

John Phillips married Katherine 
Anderson, the sister of the widow 
Brackenbury. Their father John An- 


derson married Mary Miller, widow of 


John Hodges. Nicholas Davison mar- 
ried Joanna Miller as a second wife. 
They were perhaps sisters. John Phil- 
lips married a second wife in 1701, 
Sarah rg widow. 

May = -o8, John and Sarah 
Phillips and awe and Mary Lynde 
convey to Thomas Savage, shop- 
keeper, a brick messuage 1n the pos- 
session of Thomas Savage and Edward 
Winslow, goldsmith. It had a frontage 
to the dock of thirty-four feet, and 
one hundred and twenty-one feet on 
Shrimpton Lane on the west. 

A brick house was therefore on the 
site in 1708. In the inventory of the 
estate of Thomas Savage is mention 
of a brick house and stable in Dock 
Square. He was born in Boston, 2 
August 1668, the son of Lt.-Col. 
Thomas and Elizabeth (Scottow) Sav- 
age and was probably a scholar at the 
Boston Latin School in 1677. Promi- 
nent in military affairs he became 
lieutenant-colonel of the Suffolk Regi- 
ment. He was a selectman of Boston in 
1703, 4, 12. He had a shop on Marl- 
borough (Washington) Street and a 
brick and a wooden house on Union 
Street. He died 3 March 1720, 1. Judge 
Sewall notes in his Diary: 

‘‘Midweek, March 8. Serene. Lt.- 
Col. Thomas Savage was entombed. 
The Regiment was under Arms; was a 
led-Horse. Bearers Thomas Hutchin- 
son Esqr.; Adam Winthrop Esqr.; 
Edward Lyde Fsqr.; David Jettries 


Esqr.; Mr. Samuel Greenwood, Mr. 
John Pitts of the North. But few 
gentlewomen follow’d. Was buried in 
his Grandfather Savage's Tomb in the 
Old Burying place. I was not at the 
Funeral.” 

The editors of the Diary made the 
common error of confusing him with 


his cousin of the same name, son oft 


Habijah. 

The inventory of his estate amounted 
to £3839 and included 2 32 ounces of 
silver valued at £139. 4s. 

Two daughters survived him. Mar- 
garet, born 1698, married 1713, Hon. 
John Alford. Elizabeth, born 1704, 
married 1721, Joshua, son of Edward 
and Hannah (Moody) Winslow. To 
Elizabeth, came the Dock Square 
house. Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Wins- 
low, probably by 
owned by Arthur Winslow, Esq., 
Boston. 

Joshua Winslow lived in the house 
up to the time of his death in 176g. A 
division of his property was not made 
until 1786 among his nine children sur- 
viving out of eleven. To Isaac Winslow 
was given one-half of the mansion 
house fronting on Dock Square. 

In 1791, Margaret Pollard, in right 
of her mother, Margaret Alford, for 
five shillings, conveyed to Isaac Wins- 
low one undivided interest in the pro- 
perty, one-half of which was in the 
estate of Joshua Winslow, the other 
half in that of Margaret Alford. Having 
acquired the w hole property Isaac 
Winslow seemingly conveyed it that 
year to John Brazier, merchant. The 
size of the property was the same ex- 
cept the loss of four inches on the front 
and a gain of fourteen inches on 
Shrimpton’s Lane. The Lane mean- 
while had been called the Royal Ex- 
change Lane from the tavern on the 
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corner of King Street and after the 
Evacuation became Exchange Street. 
In 1798 the house was owned by John 
Brazier and was described as a three- 
story brick dwelling with 19 windows 
and covering 1200 square feet, the lot 
of land covering 3000 square feet. In 
the rear was a one-story kitchen cover- 
ing 180 square feet. The whole was 
valued at $9,000. It was occupied by 
Brazier & Davis, shopkeepers, 3 Dock 
Square, 

At the end of the yard on Exchange 
Street was a three-story wooden dwell- 
ing with eleven windows covering 840 
square feet. It was occupied by 
Antoine Duplouy who had a toy shop, 
and other foreigners. Brazier was the 
son of Benjamin and Alice (Phillips) 
Brazier of Charlestown. He was promi- 
nent in political and masonic circles, 
was third sergeant in the Ancients and 
a captain of the Fusileers. He was a 
great patron of the drama, wealthy, a 
violent partisan and of an eccentric 
character. He died in 1828 and his 
estate amounted to a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars, over $200,000 being real 
estate. The probate account still con- 
tinues. 

In 1805, the New England Insur- 
ance Co. intended to make extensive 
repairs on their building at the west 
corner of State and Exchange Street. 
formerly the Royal Exchange Tavern. 
It was then contemplated by the se- 
lectmen to widen Exchange Street. It 
was not until 1810 that the tavern was 
torn down and rebuilt on that site and 
the street was widened according to 
plans made by Charles Bulfinch, the 
architect, their chairman. This made it 
twelve feet wider on the west side 
which doubled the width of the street. 
The owners of the estates on the street 
agreed to this, among them John 


Brazier. The amount for damages 
(betterment) was such that Mr. Brazier 
refused to pay. A suit was brought by 
the town and tried in the Supreme 
Court at Dedham, in 1813, and the 
town was given a judgment of $5,603 
for damages with $77.55 costs. An exe- 
cution was granted and Brazier’s build- 
ing was seized or rather a portion, I9 x 
271% feet, running through his shops 
then occupied by Samuel H. Bab- 
cock, dry goods, and Vassal Gibbons’ 
hat store, numbered 1 and 2 Dock 
Square respectively. 

In 1815, Mr. Brazier having agreed 
to pay the town treasurer the amount 
of the execution, the town gave him a 
deed for the 19 x 27% feet. 

In 1822 the following Winslow heirs 
relinquished rights in the property: 
Isaac, John D., Benjamin and Joshua 
Winslow of Boston; Elizabeth Pinkney 
of Dorchester and Katherine Isabella 
Wilkings and her husband Marshall 
Robert Wilkings of New York, and re- 
ceived $178.50 each for doing it. In a 
division of Brazier’s real estate the gth 
parcel went to his daughter Alice who 
was the second wife of Dr. William 
Ingalls of Boston and Wrentham. They 
had two children, Alice Mariah Ingalls, 
and John Brazier Ingalls who was a 
deputy sheriff in Roxbury. At the time 
of a division in 1853, two years after 
Dr. Ingalls’ death, the frontage on 
Dock Square was the same but the lot 
only extended 44 feet on Exchange 
Street; probably the original size of 
the house. It was perhaps about 1853 
when the fourth story was added. 

A trust formed in 1853 for the benefit 
of these two grandchildren still exists 
and this property was included up to 
the time of the sale to the city. Its 
value in 1875 was $74,100. In 1925 the 
valuation was $105.00 per square foot 
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Che Second and Third Story Front of Mo. 30 Dock Square, 
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and in 1926 it was valued at $120.00 
per foot. 

A dozen years ago the writer 
conferred with the late Lawrence 
Park, architect, as to its evident 
antiquity. Mr. Park was not only 
interested professionally, but as a 


descendant of Col. Thomas Savage, 
an account of whose family he was 
then publishing. Mr. William W. 
Cordingley, architect, was also inter- 
ested and made a front elevation 
drawing showing it restored to its early 
condition. 


Rrotes on the Jackson House 


By WALTER KENDALL WATKINS 


Mr. George Foxcroft, merchant, of 
London was one of the subscribers to 
the Massachusetts Bay Company and 
as one of the Assistants attended their 
meetings in London. In 1645, his agent 
in Boston was David Yale, father of 
Elihu Yale, whose name was given in 
i718 to Yale College. 

David Yale bought a house of 
Edward Bendall, at the foot of Cotton 
now Pemberton hill, in which Elihu 
Yale was born 5 April, 1648. It stood 
on what is now Scollay Square be- 
tween a spot opposite Brattle Street 
and Howard Street. 

Mr. Foxcroft never came to Boston 
but he was assigned a houselot front- 
ing on the Town Dock, with Edward 
Bendall’s stone house on the east and 
land ot Robert Nash, later the site ot 
the Savage-Winslow house,on the west. 

In 1651, Edward Bendall mortgaged 
an eighth part in the Dock and a halt 
interest in a small house on the south 
side of the Dock, to Thomas Clark, 
merchant. In the same vear David Yale 
made Clark an attorney to act for him. 

Thomas Clark 


became known as 


Major Thomas Clark and was one of 


the wealthiest merchants of the town. 
He had two daughters, Mehitable, 
who married Humphrey Warren, and 
Klizabeth, who married, first, John 
ltreak and, second, Elisha Hutchinson. 

l‘ires had swept the vicinity of the 


Town Dock in 1679 and 1682 and it 
was after the latter date that Major 
Clark had erected a dwelling house on 
the Foxcroft site which, in 1702, his 
daughter Elizabeth and her husband 
Elisha Hutchinson conveyed to Ben- 


jamin Fitch, glover and felmonger, and 


Kdward Winslow, goldsmith. At the 
time it was occupied by Fitch, James 
Smith, barber, and Samuel Keney. In 
1709, Winslow conveyed his half to 
Kitch. It had Fitch and Smith as occu- 
pants. Keney had been succeeded by 
Kbenezer Tolman, tailor. On the site, 
itch erected next to the Savage- 
Winslow house the brick house recently 
torn down, from which was taken the 
brick carved in the form of a Tudor 
Kose. The frontage of the estate on the 
dock, in 1702, was 35) feet. 

In 1754, Benjamin Fitch, gentleman, 
sold his brick tenement and dwelling- 
house to Joseph Jackson, gentleman, 
and it became the latter's mansion 
house. Jackson was the owner of the 
adjoining Sun Tavern. 

In 1755, Jackson paid to Joshua 
Winslow £15, 14s. for part of the wall 
of his house adjoining Jackson's kit- 
chen, probably built at that time. 

In 1798, the house, 17 Dock Square, 
was occupied by the widow Mary 
Jackson, Nathaniel and Roland Free- 
man, shopkeepers, and Joseph Nye, 
16 Dock Square, shopkeeper. 
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Hedal Commemorating the Opening of the Hampden County (Mlass. ) 
Memorial Bridge, August 3, 1922 





Medal struck in 1921 for the Hartford (Conn.) Fire Insurance Company, 
to Commemorate the Opening of its New Building 


Additions to the Medallic Collection 


HE Society has recently re- 

ceived two notable additions to 

its cabinet of New England 
medals. From Mr. Preston C. Pond 
comes a bronze medal issued on the 
opening of the Hampden County Mem- 
orial Bridge. It was designed by Allen 
G. Newman of New York and struck 
by the Whitehead and Hoag Com- 
pany of Newark, N. J. The size is 
63 mm. The obverse shows the north 
side of the bridge as seen from the West 
Springfield shore, looking towards 
Springfield, the tower of whose munici- 
pal building is the most prominent 
object on the skyline. The reverse is 
devoted to the inscription. The open- 
ing of the new bridge marked the pass- 
ing of the picturesque old one, which 
was of the covered type, formerly so 
common throughout New England, 
but now slowly but steadily disap- 
pearing. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Charles 
E.. Chase, vice-president of the Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Company, the 
Society received the bronze medal 
which that company issued on the 
opening of its new quarters in Ig2I. 
The medal was designed by Mr. J. M. 
Swanson of New York and struck by 
the Whitehead & Hoag Co. of New- 
ark. The size is 100 mm. The obverse 
shows the facade of the building, an 
inscription, the dates 1810-1921 and 


the company’s emblem, a stag. The re- 
verse shows an airplane view of the 
home office, grounds and athletic field. 
The Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany is itself something of a New Eng- 
land antiquity, being well started on its 
second century of existence. It was 
partly to accentuate this fact as well as 
to spread abroad the aspect of the 
company’s superb new plant that the 
medal was struck. 

Although these two medals are as 
yet by no means antique, our Society, 
in accepting them, is simply following 
the rule it has adopted in other depart- 
ments, namely, to accept New England 
material when offered, regardless of its 
age, for it takes but the passing of a 
generation to transform a novelty into 
something completely out of fashion, 
which in its turn, too, soon becomes an 
antique. 

The Society owns quite a large col- 
lection of coins and medals, most of 
which are directly associated with 
New England history. The importance 
of a collection of this nature in connec- 
tion with a Society such as ours is self- 
evident, and further gifts of appro- 
priate coins and medals would be 
greatly appreciated. It 1s proposed to 
have appear in this magazine from 
time to time a series of articles of a 
numismatic nature with relation to 
some of this material. 








The Boston-Oregon Medal 


By Matcoim Srorer, M.D. 


NE of the most interesting 

medals in the collection of the 

Society is the so-called Boston- 
Oregon medal, intimately connected as 
it is with the history of Boston, and 
commemorating at once the enterprise 
of farseeing Boston merchants and the 
tentative efforts to open up the far 
West. In 1787 it was no light thing to 
send out an expedition to tap the 
wealth of furs of far distant Oregon, yet 
this is what this medal brings home to 
us in a very tangible form. 

The tales that had reached Boston of 
the immense financial profits made by 
Captain Cook by the sale to wealthy 
Chinese of the furs that he had picked 
up on the North West Coast for a mere 
song—a superb otter skin for a 
chisel — had inflamed the minds of the 
adventurous and in 1787, at the insti- 
gation of Mr. Joseph Barrell, certain 
men met at the house of Dr. Bulfinch 
and formed a company. They evidently 
felt that Oregon was a place where dol- 
lars might be picked up as on Tom Tid- 
dler’s ground and saw no reason why 
they should not have their share. These 
bold spirits were Joseph Barrell, a 
wealthy merchant of Boston, John 
Derby, shipmaster of Salem, Charles 
Bulfinch, Jr., then a rising architect, 
Captain Crowell Hatch of Cambridge, 
Samuel Brown, a trader of Boston, and 
John Marden Pintard of the New York 
firm of Louis Pintard and Co. It was 
agreed that the capital should be 
$50,000, divided into fourteen shares. 
An examination of the Barrell papers 
does not show how much each Sstock- 
holder risked in the venture, but un- 


1k 


doubtedly Mr. Barrell was the heaviest 
investor. The association had in mind a 
triangular trade like the celebrated 
West Indian triangle-rum to Africa, 
slaves to the West Indies, and sugar to 
the Medford distilleries—only in their 
case it was to be trade goods to Oregon, 
furs to Canton, and tea and China 
goods to Boston. 

Two ships were bought, the Co/um- 
bia, sometimes called the Co/umbia 
Rediviva, 212 tons, 12 guns and a crew 
of fifty men, and the Washington, later 
called the Lady Washington, a sloop of 
ninety tons. John Kendrick of Ware- 
ham, captain of the Columbia, was 
placed in charge of the expedition while 
Robert Gray of Tiverton, R. I., was 
given command of the Washington. 
Kendrick had been a successful priva- 
teer while Gray, apparently much the 
better man of the two, had served in 
the Continental Navy with distinction 
and since the war had been in com- 
mand of various vessels. The Co/umbia 
was a full-rigged ship and had been 
built in 1773 at Marshfield. The ships 
were fitted out for a three years’ cruise 
and for trading purposes were laden to 
the hatches with blue cloth, copper, 
iron, and useful tools, and carried in 
addition a plentiful supply of looking 
glasses, toys, jew’s harps and similar 
gewgaws wherewith totempt the simple 
savage. 

The Co/umbia carried as an unusual 
passenger an astronomer and to the 
skilful brush of her second mate 
Robert Haswell we are indebted for a 
number of vivid sketches. Among 
other things carried by the Columbia 





Che Boston-Oregon Medal 
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The Boston-Cregon Medal, 1787 


were a number of medals, a bright idea 
of Mr. Barrell’s, not probably so much 
for purposes of trade, as they would 
have little value in the eyes of the un- 
sophisticated Indians, as for distribu- 
tion to important chiefs as tangible re- 
minders of the existence of the “‘Boston 
men”’ as all whites were called for many 
a day thereafter. 
The description of the medals is as 
follows: 
Ob. COLUMBIA AND WASHINGTON. 
COMMANDED BY J. KENDRICK 
In a rope circle a ship and a sloop 
under sail to left. 
Rev. *FITTED AT BOSTON N. AMERICA 
FOR THE PACIFIC OCEAN 
In a rope circle BY/J. BARRELL, 
S. BROWN, C. BULFINCH, 


J. DARBY, C. HATCH, 
J. M. PINTARD. 
I7S7. 


Silver. Copper. 1 9, 16 inches. 

These medals were perhaps made by 
Perkins of Newburyport, or possibly by 
Paul Revere, though there is no men- 
tion of them in Revere’s account book 
which I have examined with care. 
Thornton in his “History of Oregon”’ 


says that these medals were struck in 
gold as well as silver but none have 
come down to us in that metal. Pos- 
sibly Mr. Barrell had one struck in 
gold for himself but there is no family 
tradition to that effect. Naturally some 
of the medals remained in the hands of 
the subscribers and were given to their 
friends which explains why they are 
occasionally seen today. Gray also car- 
ried a large number of Massachusetts 
cents and half cents with him. Mr. 
Porter says that a number of these 
coins and medals have been found on 
the track of the vessels among the In- 
dians, Spaniards and Sandwich Island- 
ers. | rather question this as regard 
the medals. The only hint at this I 
have come across is that in 1793 a 
Massachusetts half cent was found by 
Alexander Mackenzie in the possession 
of an Indian. In any case the medals 
are very rare. Only two specimens are 
known in silver, one in the Appleton 
collection at the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society and the other having 
been in the Wilson sale in New York 
last vear. 

The day on which the ships sailed 


was one of general holiday along the 
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Boston water front. After stopping at 
Cape Verde for a couple of months the 
ships proceeded but meeting bad 
weather off the Horn they parted com- 
pany only to rejoin at Nootka, Van- 
couver’s Island. After sundry passages 
with the Indians they, at length, col- 
lected sufficient furs for the Co/umbia 
to sail for China with Gray in com- 
mand. Unfortunately the Chinese mar- 
ket happened to be glutted with furs, 
so no great profit could be made. With 
a cargo of tea and Chinese goods Gray 
kept on to the westward and success- 
fully completed the first circumnaviga- 
tion by an American vessel. Kendrick 
brought the Washington safely home 
by way of Cape Horn. It is of interest 
that Gray brought back with him a 
young Sandwich Islander named Attoo 
who attracted much attention as, arm 
in arm with Captain Gray, he marched 
through the streets of Boston in the 
triumphal procession, wearing his mag- 
nificent cloak and helmet made of a 
myriad of beautiful feathers. Mrs. C. 
H. Joy of Boston, whose husband was a 
grandson of Mr. Barrell, had this cloak 
and helmet in her possession until re- 
cently. She finally arranged that it 
should go to the Bernice P. Bishop 
Museum at Honolulu. 

The best account of this first cruise is 
to be found in the log kept by Robert 
Haswell which, at one time, Mr. Ban- 
croft owned. 


Undismayed by their lack of financial 
success the stockholders sent out a 
second expedition which sailed on 
September 28, 1790, with, this time, 
Gray commanding the Co/umdia while 
Kendrick took the Washington. The 
enthusiasm of some of the _ original 
Stockholders being lukewarm the fi- 
nancial support of this second expedi- 
tion was in the hands of Barrell, 
Brown and Hatch. This time they took 
with them a professional artist named 
Davidson who has left us many pic- 
tures of interesting incidents. After 
watering at the Falklands, where a 
plentiful supply of wild ducks offered a 
welcome change from “‘salt horse’’ and 
weevilly biscuits they made a quick 
passage to Nootka. After discovering 
the Columbia River, at whose mouth 
he raised the American flag and planted 
a number of coins and medals under a 
pine tree, formally taking possession of 
the territory, Gray returned home, 
again by way of China and the Cape of 
Good Hope. Again the voyage was dis- 
astrous, more than sixty per cent of 
the tea having spoiled en route. The 
Massachusetts Historical Society pos- 
sesses and published in 1920 the excel- 
lent log of this voyage kept by John 
Bort. 

The various cruises of the Columbia 
have been delightfully told by Mr. 
Edward G. Porter in the “New Eng- 
land Magazine” of June, 1892. 
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Notes on the Hancock House, Boston 


By DonaLp MILLAR 


HE renewed interest in the 

Hancock house and the efforts 

which have been made to have 
it reproduced on the historic site, as a 
permanent home for the Governors of 
the Commonwealth, render it advis- 
able that all knowledge of the house 
and its architecture be pooled for the 
benefit of architects and those inter- 
ested in the erection of the “‘restored”’ 
mansion. Scattered about in museums, 
trom Salem to Philadelphia, are carved 
capitals from its two principal rooms, 
balusters from its Stairs, sections of 
Stairs rails, etc. The writer of this ar- 
ticle has tor twelve years been collect- 
ing measurements of such bits of wood- 


‘work, descriptions of the house, illus- 


trations, etc., and if there be any 
chance for a real restoration rather 
than a pretty bit of stage-setting, it 
would seem the wiser and more gener- 
ous act to co-operate with the restorers 
so that the work, when completed, may 
be of real interest to the antiquarian as 
well as to the tourist who cares little for 
antiquarian correctness. If everyone 
who knows of any woodwork or bits of 
carving from the old house would send 
information to the Editor of OLp- 
Time New ENGLAND, much could be 
accomplished. The writer’s own ex- 
perience has shown that bits of wood- 
work of the Hancock house are turning 
up continually in the most unexpected 
places. 

In the October, 1926 issue of this 
magazine Mr. Walter Kendall Wat- 
kins has assembled much new material. 
However, there exist, among the Han- 
cock manuscripts, in the possession of 


the Boston Public Library, other docu- 
ments of interest in the form of agree- 
ments and bills for carpenter work, 
and these are here presented, with 
notes appended, which it is hoped may 
prove of general interest. 

“Agreement between Mr. Thomas 
Hancock and Thomas Johnson of 
Middleton in the country of Hartford 
and colony of Connecticut in New Eng- 
land, stone-cutter.”” Johnson binds 
himself to “‘supply and Furnish the said 
Thomas Hancock with so much Con- 
necticut stone as shall be sufficient to 
Beautify and build Four corners, One 
Large Front Door, Nine Front Win- 
dows and a Facie for the Front and 
back Part Over the Lower Story Win- 
dows of a certain Stone House which 
the said Thomas Hancock is about to 
Erect on a certain Piece of Land 
Situate near Beacon Hill in Boston 
aforesaid: as also so much of said Con- 
necticut stone as shall be Sufficient to 
make a Water Table round the said 
House, which said Stone the Said 
Johnson covenants and Agrees, shall 
be well cut, fitted and polished, work- 
manlike and According to the Rules of 
Art every way Agreeable, and to the 
Liking and Satisfaction of Mr. Han- 
cock.’’ The stone to be delivered to Mr. 
Hancock’s order at Boston, all “In 
Good Order and condition, not touched 
with the Sea Water, and at the proper 
cost, charge, and Risque of the Sd. 
Johnson.”” For this Johnson was to be 
paid “the Sum of three hundred 
Pounds in Goods as the Said Stone 
cutter’s work is carryed on.” This 
agreement is dated in the “Tenth Year 
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of the Reign of our Sovereign Lord 
George the Second, by the Grace of 
God of Great Britain, France, and 
Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, 
etc.’ —1.e., 1737 

Of great interest are the following 
accounts for joiner’s work, showing 
that the house was not completed until 
1746, being nearly ten years in build- 
ing, though these accounts would indi- 
cate that the work here charged for 
was in part an alteration. 


1745, Boston, December 28 Day. Mr. Thomas 
Hancock to William More, Dett. 

to finishing your grate Loer Rume 
Chamber and Sundrey outher Jobes 

to seets for 4 windows at £7.0.0 and 
three casings at 4/2 with mahoganne 


Seet £28.16.8 
to 8 fore panel shetters (A) at 40/- and 

4 slab shets at ¢/- i 
to one pare of pelasters 8.0. 
to 78 yards of belection Wanskut (B) at 

18/. 7) Ovhe 
to 102 feet of Dubel A (C) Round Win- 

dows and Dors at 12d £.2.¢ 
to 82 feet of Dubel Cornich (D) at 2/9 11.6.6 
to 82 feet of Dubel A: and Round 

Kreas (EF) at 2/6 10.§.C 
to 350 feet of flore at s0/- 8.1 5.c 
to new Ribbets for pesheg Dore (IF) and 

new hanging 0.16.¢ 
to closet Dore and plane Case with the 

Shelfes 3.C 
to 2 Square of Rufe sealing 1.1.0 
to puting planks between the pertition 1.0. 
to 56 feet of Rufe mop boards .10.¢ 

Worke in the Lo Rume. 

to 71 yards of belection Wanskut at 18/ 63.18 


to 87> feet of Dubel cornich (G) at 2/9 _ 11.19.2 


to 68 feet of Duble A (H) at 1/3 4.8. 
to seets for 4 Windows at £7.0.0 and 
thine casing at 4/2 28.16.8 


to taking of the top peaces (J ) and put- 
ting on Mehogenne 2.1 
to 8 fore panel shetters at 46 
slab sheets at </- 


and 4 

19.0. 
to one pare of pelasters 
to 1¢0 feet of Dubel A. Round Windows 


and Dores at l 2d Tete. 


8.0.¢ 


to 2 teen panel Dores (K) quarter round 
and og on sid quater round the outhre 

to Dore case Dubel A one side in the 
back Rume 

to Rabbets for the paseg Dore 

t 

to 2 closet Dores and Sheltes 


tro 262 
t 


» teen panel Dore in the Wanskut (L 


~ 


ot Rute Scealing at 10 6 


— 


» altering the Scealing 

to Taking up the Rute flore strating the 
gice and Laying it again (M 

to new hanging six windows 

to so feet of Rute mop boards 

to 4 14 square of keved flore at fe. # 

to altering the closet in your keeping 
Kume (N) 

to making one in ditto 

to Lining Closet in the back Rume (O 

to 2 Drawer in Maddams clostes 

to making the press (P) in the garrets 
with 4 Drawers 

to a pare ot Steeps 

ro head bords (Q) tor your negrows 

to making 13 frames to put Lights on 

R) and Bords to the garret 


Det. 
March 26 
to taking of the Lock of your back gite 

and puting on 


to Bording the Stone Wall 


to Strateing 2 bedsteds and putting up 
the testers 

to mending Lockes 

to mending 4 Wheel Shaes 

to mending fence between Yamens (S) 

to onlasing Bedsted and Lasing 

to making Large tabel Leate 


L4 Pe 
1736 Mr. Thomas Hancock to William Me 


fo.6. 


to Role and pins in the Seller (T) Stoping 


holes in the flore, cover tor butter tub 

to altering the Loer Rume 

to making caps for 3 dors (U 

to puting fasenes on the Window (V) 

to mending paster fence twice 

to fixing up the pole in the Shed and 
peace ot casing on post 

to puting tence Round banck in the 
Common 

to making Chimney Bord Ledges under 
bofet and in the seate of window 


re, 


O 


£17. 2.¢ 
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to 71 feet of clear plank at 8 2.9.3 


1746 — Boston, June 28, Mr. Thomas Hanccck 
to William More, Det. 

to cuting away the flore and fixing for 
the laying to your harths, etc. (W) 
asesting the mason in puting up the 


fruntis pece of marbel 3.0.C 
to puting up your Curtin Rodes and 
curtins and Sundreys 2.0.C 
to making one pare of hames for your 
horse 0.8.0 
£5.8.c 


[t will help the reader to understand 
the foregoing accounts if a few notes 
are given and it must first be noted 
that the great hall was panelled. The 
window on the stairs is admirably 
shown on the measured drawing of Mr. 
John Sturgis. 

The “‘Loer Rume’’ of the above ac- 
counts 1s the great drawing room at the 
right of the hall. 

The chamber is the guest room or 
“Washington Room” shown in the 
drawing in Ballou’s Pictorial in 1869. 
The accounts were plain enough as to 
the finish of this room and drawings 
made from these accounts prove it to 
be the same as that shown in the sketch, 
so complete is the old bill. 

No doubt the family sitting room 
opposite and the family dining room in 
the rear were only panelled on the fire- 
place side, with perhaps a low dado 
around the room and paper hanging 
above. The same treatment was to be 
expected in the bedrooms, and the 
Sturgis floor plans made this quiteclear. 

The old fence across the front of the 
house lot was a much more interesting 
affair than the more familiar one seen 
in most pictures of the house. Origi- 
nally there was a wrought iron railing 
on each side of the steps and platform 
betore the door, which may be seen 
clearly in some old prints, and which 1s 


roughly shown in the frontispiece of 
the October issue of O_tp-Time New 
ENGLAND. 


Nores ON THE Accounts oF WILLIAM 
More 

A. Shutters the full length of the 
windows with a plain piece attached to 
one side shutter to close the space be- 
tween the shutters when closed. The 
pilasters were 734 in. wide, and one of 
the capitals is in the Essex Institute, 
Salem. 





» 


Common Panel Mould. 







Double 
Cornice 
Double Archi- 
trave Door Tnm Dado 
Cap 
Double Cornice 
with round “Freas” 
Bolection Moulding 


of Panelling 





a ae Panel Mould. 
Mouldings. Thos-Hancock House Boston. 


(Not drawn to scale.) aen.ta miter, 


B. This bolection moulding was of a 
bolder projection than usual. The 
writer has full-size sections of all these 
mouldings and they were slightly dif- 
ferent from other work, of a few years 
later, which is common enough in 
Massachusetts. 

C. Double “A” 
double architrave. 

D. Double cornice is a cornice of 
two mouldings. 

EK. The round “freas’” over the 
double architrave will be understood by 
a reference to the sketch. 


evidently means 
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F. This is, perhaps, a refinishing of 
a room which had had its door to the 
passage but the door frame had to be 
altered when the new doors were made. 
‘“Pesheg’’ is a rare rendering of passage. 

(, and H. The lower room evi- 
dently had merely the double cornice 
without the cushion mould. 

J. It is not clear as to what the 
‘‘top-peaces’’ were. These pilasters 
were 10°4 inches wide, the caps, 12! 
inches high. One is in Congress Hall, 
Philadelphia. The curious carving 
shows they were by the same hand that 
carved the capitals in the great cham- 
ber of the Royall House, Medford. 

K. The ten-panel door was unusual 
— it may be seen in the picture of the 
great chamber — O1.p-TimeE New Enc- 
LAND, July, 1926, page 18. 

L. Evidently a talse door to balance 
the entrance door — cf. the Sturgis 
plan. False doors to balance real doors 
was a common enough treatment in 
Georgian days. They do not deceive 
the human dwellers but have been 
known to cause confusion in the canine 
mind when seeking an exit. 

M. It would be interesting to know 
how the floors were framed as the span 
is great, and the weight on the “gices”’ 
would have been a heavy load to bear. 

N. Here begins a series of odd items. 
The “Keeping Room”’ is the good old 
New England term for the general 
‘‘setting room” and perhaps the closet 
wasin the sideof the chimney panelling. 

O. This is evidently a linen closet. 
Madam’s closets were evidently in the 
chamber above the dining room. 

P. From the west end of the house 
the service stair, with turned balusters 
and a finely moulded handrail, a sec- 
tion of which is in the writer’s posses- 
sion, went to the garret, through 
which a passage ran from west to east, 


with four rooms opening off the pass- 
age. The press was, no doubt, in the 
passage. 

©. Perhaps these were head boards 
for simple low bedsteads. 

R. Could these be brackets to hold 
lights in passages and on the Stairs? 
William More was an artist when it 
came to panels and decorations, and 
could also mend a lock, make a “head 
bord”’ for a negro, or “‘onlase” a bed- 
Stead and do anything else for a price. 

S. This is the fence between the 
Hancock lot and the land of Shute 
Shrimpton Yeamans, on the west of 
the Hancock property. 

T. It would be interesting to know 
what these were. 

U. Caps over the doors, as in the 
chamber. 

VV. Fasteners must be 
spelling of “‘fascenes.”’ 

W. Evidently this is for the marble 
mantle shown in the lower room. For 
six months there may have been the 
usual bolection moulding around the 
fireplace framing the tiles, with which 
all the fireplaces wereevidently supplied. 

It is interesting to have the sugges- 
tion made that John James may have 
designed the house. It has been sug- 
gested by the late Henry C. Phillips 
that John Smibert may have supplied 
the designs. The Colony House (de- 
scribed in No. 2, Vol. VIII, Serial 17, of 
the Society's Bulletin) at Newport, 
Rhode Island, which was designed by 
Richard Munday, has so many points 
in common with the Hancock House 
that one can see whence Munday got 
his inspiration. 

The Hancock House was the talk of 
the Colonies and influenced the archi- 
tecture of the time in ways not easily 
understood in our age of photographs 
and varied architectural styles. 


the correct 





The Lamsons of Charlestown, Stone Cutters 


By Mrs. Harrietre M. Forses 


N 1661, two worthy citizens of 

Ipswich petitioned the Quarterly 

Court of Essex County in regard 
to the estate of a deceased brother-in- 
law. William Lamson had died, leaving 
eight young children aged from six 
months to sixteen years. His widow had 
married again and much to the anxi- 
ety of these thoughtful uncles, the chil- 
dren had been “‘put out to live in other 
families.” 

Just why we do not know. The new 
husband, Thomas Hartshorne of Read- 
ing, had also eight children, and it 
would have been a very unfair arrange- 
ment had he kept them all while his new 
wife had been required to forsake hers. 

However, it was not as bad as it 
looks. When Thomas Hartshorne died, 
these stepchildren called him “my 
honoured father’’ and what is more 
significant the boys all learned useful 
trades and became men of consequence 
in the communities where they lived. 
Joseph, who was about two years old 
when this great change came into his 
life, must have been a gifted child, for 
while his brothers gave all their time to 
the business of being a mariner or 
bricklayer, he combined with his vari- 
ous occupations of builder, mariner, 
cordwainer and surveyor that of mak- 
ing gravestones, and of all the descrip- 
tive titles he could have added to his 
name, he chose to write it “Joseph 
Lamson, Stone Cutter.’ His children, 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren 
learned his art and Lamson gravestones 
were known all over New England and 
can be found today in nearly all the 
old burying grounds. 


Joseph Lamson was born in Ipswich 
in 1658, the son of William and Sarah 
Lamson. Whether at the time of his 
mother’s second marriage he went with 
her to Reading is not known. We find 
the first mention of him when a youth 
of eighteen he went from Mystic Side, 
in 1675/6, with Captain Turner, on the 
Connecticut River expedition, and 
from that time until his death he lived 
in that part of Charlestown which later 
became Malden. Here he married, in 
1679, his first wife, Elizabeth Mitchell, 
who is buried in Malden. She died in 
1703, and without doubt, he made the 
Stone (Fig. 1) which still marks her 
grave in Bell Rock Burying Ground. 
Her brothers were sea captains and 
at one time Joseph Lamson was one of 
the crew on the Thomas and ‘Foseph 
commanded by Thomas Mitchell, his 
brother-in-law, and undoubtedly named 
for its captain and his “trusty friend,’ 
Joseph Lamson. 

We cannot doubt that he had a good 
business as cordwainer, but when we go 
into the old burying grounds in his 
home town and in the towns adjacent 
to it we marvel that he found time for 
anything outside his craft as stone cut- 
ter. Charlestown, Maiden, Revere, 
Woburn, Cambridge and Watertown 
are so full of his work and that of his 
sons that any one of them could serve 
as a textbook of Lamson gravestones. 

It seems evident that he learned his 
art from that early Boston stone cutter 
who was working from 1653 to 1695, 
because his early stones are so similar 
to those which this man did that it is 
sometimes hard to decide which of the 
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Fig. 1.— Gravestone of Mrs. Elisabeth Mitchell, 1703 
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Fig. 2.— Gravestone of Lieut. John Hammond, 1709 


OLD BURYING GROUND, WATERTOWN 

















; Fig. 3— Gravestone of Mrs. Prudence Hammond, 1711 
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Fig. 4.— Gravestone of Capt. John Carter, Woburn, 1692 
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Fig. 5.— Gravestone of el 2 aie 
Chelmsford, 1705 


two made them. Both men were fond 
of a few words of Latin, they both used 
the same kind of eyebrows and at first 
Lamson copied the shape of head. It 
was very soon, however, that he made 
his work so distinctive that it is pos- 
sible to distinguish it from all other 
workers. 

Searching the probate records, I find 
it true of him, as it was of William 
Mumford of Boston, that it is only the 
cheaper and poorer stones which ap- 
pear in the executor’s accounts. Prob- 
ably when the family wished one more 
elaborate they paid for it themselves 
and when the decision was left to an 
executor or administrator, he felt, as 
custodian of the estate, that he must 
manage as prudently as possible. 

The estate of Deacon John Hammond 
of Watertown was settled in 1713. 


According to the account, Joseph 
Lamson was paid twenty-one shillings, 
probably for his gravestone, (Fig. 2) 
and an item immediately following this 
reads: ““To Lampson for gravestones for 
the deceased’s widow 0.13.0.” (Fig. 3.) 
These stones show some of his char- 
acteristics which we are to find over and 
over again 
the stone — the little men carrying the 
pall—the memento mori and fugit 
hora, not peculiar to him, but often 


used by him, the heads at the top of 


the fruit columns, the use of small 
letters as well as capitals and the nar- 
rower border of a different design 
across the bottom of the stone. On both 
these stones we see his characteristic 
death symbol, the broad top to the 
head, the highly curved eyebrows turn- 
ing up in almost a little hook at the 


-the drapery at the top of 
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Fig. 6.— Gravestone of Peter Tufts, Malden, 1703 


outer edge and the impassive expres- 
SION. 
| do not know how far we can judge 

a man’s work by the lettering, which he 

may have assigned to his apprentices, 

but while William Mumford used lower- 
case letters only on unimportant parts 
of the stone, as, tor instance, when he 
records the death of a child on the 
lower part of the mother’s stone, 
Joseph Lamson uses them repeatedly 
for almost the whole inscription, as on 
that of John Hammond. Unlike many 
of the early stone cutters, he always 
uses capitals correctly and spells cor- 
rectly. He often makes his ¢ a curve 
as did his early master. Another pecu- 
liarity of his lettering is the frequent 
use of ¢h as in the, instead of the sign 
y almost universally employed at that 
day. Another striking feature of his 
Stones are the little men, possibly also 
an inheritance from his early master, 


but after this man’s death only used, as 
far as I have discovered, by Joseph 
Lamson and, for a few years, by his 
sons. These little men were always busy 
doing something, carrying the pall and 
lowering the coffin into the grave being 
their usual duty. They always have 
wings, perhaps as a suggestion that 
heavenly creatures came to help the 
soul on its way to Paradise. They are 
apparently without clothes except, in 
at least one instance, on the stone 
(Kig. 4) of John Carter, Woburn, 1692, 
where the extreme right-hand little 
man has shoe buckles. 

Although in all these cases he used 
the fruit border, he was very fond of 
another very simple design. Samuel 
Kletcher’s estate, Chelmsford, 1705, 
has an item “To Joseph Lamson 
0.24.0’’ undoubtedly for the gravestone 
(Kig. 5) still standing to his memory 
in the Chelmsford burying ground. 





























Fig. 8.— Gravestone of William Dickson, Cambridge, 1692 





























Fig. 9.— Gravestone of Mary Cutler 
Charlestown, 1703 
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Fig. 10.— Gravestone of John Fowle 
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Fig. 11.— Gravestone of Deane Winthrop 
Revere, 1704 
A very finely cut and beautifully Joseph Lamson had no little skill in 


preserved specimen of Lamson’s work 
is the stone (Fig. 6) of Peter Tufts, 
Malden, 1702 3. This shows many of 
his characteristics and in addition it 
shows a moustache on each head at the 
tops of the borders. Another keystone 
to Joseph Lamson’s work is the badly 
cracked and stained stone (Fig. 7) of 
Richard Kaets in Concord. The execu- 
tor of Kaets’ will paid “Jos. Lamson 
for gravestones and carting 2.12.0.” 

In a few cases he replaced the ros- 
ettes and heads with the full figure of a 
man as on the stone (Fig. 8) of William 
Dickson, Cambridge, 1692. Here his 
knowledge of anatomy fails him, but 
not his stone cutter’s skill. Notice the 
fingers and toes carved in this stone 
after three hundred and thirty-five 
years of New England weather. 

We have seen from these stones that 


modelling faces and sometimes he sub- 
stitutes a winged head for the usual 
death symbol. I do not think he in- 
tended these for portraits, because he 
often employs an inappropriate head, 
as on the rather beautiful stone (Fig.10) 

~ John Fowle, Charlestown, 1711, 
where the coat-of-arms 1s surmounted 
by a curly-headed child, not by any 
Stretch of the imagination the repre- 
sentation of a man “‘aged 74 years.” 

One of the most beautiful pieces 
work in this style is the stone (Fig. 
of Mary Cutler, Charlestown, 1703. 

Joseph Lamson did not invariably 
use either the border of pomegranates 
and figs or the simpler leaf design, but 
in common with most of the stone cut- 
ters of his day he often carved scrolls, 
sometimes with heads terminating the 
side borders and 
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Hig. 12.—Gravestone of Airs. Marp Rogers 
Billerica, 1697 


simple rosette as on the stone (Fig. 11) 
ot Deane Winthrop, Revere, 1703 / 4. 
There were other stone cutters living 
in Charlestown in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century and_ probably 
learning their trade of Joseph Lamson. 
Two of them, Thomas Welch and 
Joseph Whittemore, were cousins, the 
former a son of Elizabeth Upham, the 
latter, of her sister Mary Upham. 
Thomas Welch was born in 1655 and 
died about 1704; Joseph Whittemore 
in 1667. They also married 
Hannah and Joanna Mousal. 
Joseph Whittemore is described by 
Wyman as a “sea captain, etc.” and 
possibly he may have brought over 
some of the slate used by the Lamsons. 
We know him as a stone cutter only 
from that quaint entry of Rev. John 
Bailey, in the church records of Water- 
town, especially valuable because it 
gives us an itemized account of the 


sisters, 


prices he paid for his wife’s tombstone. 

‘For a Tombe Stone as tollows: 

‘“‘v' came one June 21 '92 from Con- 
necticut, y° freight cost 8. Carrying to 
the Grave from Boston something, for 
Stones and Lime 10,/. y® Building it up 
was given me by Mr. Willis. 

‘The engraving of it cost me 12/ to 
Joseph Whittemore w°" is but y* half 
of w‘ is usual viz. a penny a letter, he 
took an half penny a letter. 

‘For y® stone as Sett I gave £2.5/. | 
payed it to Mr. John Hemlin r' Mid- 


dleton the fourteenth day of June 
1693.” 


This stone for Mr. Bailey’s wife is 
still to be seen in Watertown and one 
similar to it for himself, and the letters 
carved more than two hundred and 
thirty ago by Joseph Whitte- 
more and possibly recut a hundred 
vears ago when some repairs were 


years 
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Fig.13.— Gravestone of Joseph Lamson, 1722 


PHIPPS STREET BURYING GROUND, CHARLESTOWN 


made, are still plainly to be read on this 
immense slab of Connecticut 
stone: 


sand- 


Pious*'Lydia made and given by GO# 
As a most meet help to John Bails 
minister of the Gospel. 
Good betimes, Best at last, 
Lived by Faith, Dyed in Peace, 
Went off singing, Left us weeping, 
Walked with God until translated in the jgth 
vear of her age April 16, 1691. 


This is all I have found about Joseph 
Whittemore’s art and not much more 
of Thomas Welch’s. There is, however, 
one stone (Fig. 12) still standing in 
Billerica for which Thomas Welch was 
paid, that of Mary Rogers, 1697. This 
is almost a replica of those made by 
Joseph Lamson and undoubtedly the 
two men worked together. 

Welch’s inventory was taken on De- 
cember 13, 1704. He left various ham- 


mers, chisels, gouges, etc., besides a 
“peell of working stones and building 
Stones about the house,” suggesting 
that he was a builder by trade as well 
as a worker in the fine arts. On the 
succeeding February, his widow and 
executor makes her appearance in 
court as Hannah Lamson, the wife of 
Joseph, who thereby probably ac- 
quired all the above mentioned tools 
and working stones and also, as we 
know from the Charlestown records of 
I 14, “Thos. Welch’s house ware Mr. 
Lamson now lives.”’ 

This was Joseph Lamson’s second 
marriage. Hannah (Welch) Lamson 
did not live many years after her 
second marriage for, about 1715, Lam- 
son married Dorothy (Hitt) Mousal 
for his third and last wife. 

He died August 27, 1722, in his 64th 
year and his sons Nathaniel and Caleb 
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Hig. 14.— Gravestone of Mrs. Mary Rous 
Charlestown, 1715 


were executors of his will and charged 
so shillings for the stone (Fig. 13) 
which they made for him, and which 
still leans, badly stained with smoke, in 
the old Phipps Street burying ground 
in Charlestown. 

These twosons, Nathaniel and Caleb, 
both stone cutters, were destined to be 
as popular and as skilful as their father 
had been. Nathaniel was born in 1693 
and Caleb in 1697. It is not easy to dis- 
tinguish the work of one brother from 
that of the other, nor is it apparent 
why there should have been any preter- 
ence for the work of one over that of 
the other as each seemed to work in- 
dependently and to be paid personally 
for such work. 

Krom 1722 to 1707, these two broth- 
ers apparently had almost a monopoly 
of the gravestone business in Middle- 
sex County as well as furnishing many 


for Boston, New Hampshire, Connec¢ti- 
cut and Long Island. 

In the probate records of Middlesex 
and Suffolk, between these dates, 
Nathaniel Lamson was paid by at 
least forty-six administrators or execu- 
tors; Caleb, by fifty-four; and “Mr. 
Lamson of Charlestown” by forty- 
nine. It 1s hard to say what proportion 
of estates mention gravestones,— per- 
haps one in thirty or forty, and not 
more than half of those give the name 
of the stone cutter. 


“Paid for grave- 
stones” 


is usually the brief entry, from 
which we judge that these one hundred 
and fifty represent many hundreds. In 
a very few instances the initials of the 
maker are cut upon the stone. The 
Stone (Fig. 14) of Mary Rous, Charles- 
town, 1714/15, very delicately and 
beautifully carved, is signed by Na- 
thaniel. This might have been done by 
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Fig. 15.—Gravestone of Mrs. Prudence Turner, 
Marblehead, 1717 
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Fig. 16.—Gravestone of Mrs. Mary Robinson, 
Duxbury, 1722 
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Fig. 17—Grabestone of Jonathan Remington, 
Cambridge, 1738 
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Fig. 18.— Gravestone of Mrs. Hephsibah Prentice, 


Cambridge, 1742 
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Fig. 19.—Footstone at the Grave 
of Jonathan Remington, 
Cambridge, 1738 


the father and possibly may have been. 
P erhaps Nathaniel did only the letter- 
ing. The same is true of the stones 
signed “C. L.”” Two of them, those of 
Mary Reed, 1712/13, and Prudence 
Turner, 1717 (Fig. 15), are in Marble- 
head. In both of these cases /er is 
spelled Har, a mistake Joseph would not 
have made. 
Very soon, however, we can easily 
distinguish the work of these two 
brothers from that of their father, al- 
though they continued to use the fruit 
and scroll designs which he had em- 
ployed. They very early adopted a dis- 
tinctive device. Whether this was in- 
tended for some modification of the fig, 
or whether it was an arbitrary conven- 
tional figure it is not easy to determine. 
We find its beginnings sometimes in the 
father’s work, but the sons made 1 
their own, and there are few 
done by them which do not have it. It 
appears several times on the stone 
(Fig. 16) of Mary Robinson, Duxbury, 


stones 


we & 


ld 


the young girl w ho, ‘perished in 
the Mighty Deep,’ with her mother, 
an accident which sent a thrill of hor- 
ror over New England and was the 
occasion of sermons and poems, as well 


as of two gravestones. This one of the 


daughter still stands in Duxbury. The 
mother’s body was washed ashore at 
Provincetown and the stone which 


marked her resting place, they tell me, 
is gone. It had an inscription written 
by her husband which closed with the 
quotation from the Psalms: ““Thus he 
bringeth them to their desired haven.” 

The Lamsons sometimes combined 
this device with the scroll as on the 
Stone (Fig. 17) of Jonathan Remington, 
Cambridge, 1738, a stone which shows 
very clearly the striped slate often used 
by them. This is in various delicate 
colors, blue, red, green, and ochre, often 
with the stripes running diagonally as 
on the stone (Fig. 18) of Mrs. Hepsibah 
Prentice, Cambridge, 1741 /2—a stone, 
by the way, which conclusively proves 
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Fig. 20.— Gravestone of Mrs. Abigail 
Codman, Haverhill, 1775 


that Paige, the Prentice genealogy, 
and all the genealogists since their day 
were wrong when they gave Solomon 
Prentice two wives, the first being 
Elizabeth. Had Hepsibah been obliged 
to give up to this mythical Elizabeth, 
her oldest son Solomon, she never could 
have had written on her gravestone, 
‘“thair had Desended From her 140 
Persons.” 

The Lamsons also used a footstone 
which can be seen by the hundreds in 
the old burying grounds — always 
carrying their device, sometimes 
with a border, like that of Jonathan 
Remington (Fig. 19) and sometimes 
without. 

With the death of 


—_— -— - 


Nathaniel, in 


55, and Caleb, in 1769, the interest- 
ing work of the Lamson family came to 
an end. 


Nathaniel’s son Joseph and 


Caleb's son John were also stone cutters 
and makers of gravestones. Appar- 
ently they were men of little originality 
and in trying to adjust the designs 
of their fathers to the taste of the 
day, they made lightly cut stones of no 
special merit or interest. One of the best 
which I have discovered done by the 
third generation of Lamsons is that of 
Mrs. Abigail Codman, Haverhill, 1775 
(I ig. 20). ; 
One Lamson of the next generation, 
Joseph, son of Joseph, born in 1760 
carried on the family employment 
until his death in 1808, when the won- 
derful career of the Lamson family as 
carvers of gravestones came to an end. 
‘rom 1658 when the first Joseph was 
born until 1808 when the last Joseph 
died their lives had covered a century 
and a halt. 








(SLEANINGS FROM 


There being many 
complaints made by 
divers of his Majesty's 
good subjects in the 
town of Boston, that 
in the night between the sth and 6th 
days of November, from year to year, 
for some years past, sundry persons 
with sticks, clubs and other weapons 
have assembled themselves together 
and disfigured themselves by blacking 
their faces, dressing themselves in a 
very unusual manner, and otherwise 
dishguring themselves, as well as in- 
sulting the Inhabitants in their houses, 
by demanding money of them, and 
threatening them in Case of Refusal: 
which Doings being very disorderly, 
and contrary to the good and whole- 
some laws, the Justices of the Peace in 
said town have concluded to take 
effectual methods to prevent or punish 
such irregularities for the future, and 
would particularly caution and warn 
all Persons to forbear such Proceedings 
hereafter. — Boston Gazette, Oct. 28, 
1746. 


Pope’s NIGHT 
THE STH OF 
NOVEMBER 


Friday last was carried 
about town the Devil, 
Pope and Pretender; 
as also the Effigies of a 
certain English Admiral, hung upon a 
gibbet, with a wooden sword on the 
right side, and one of steel run through 
the body; upon the front of the stage 
was written in capitals, 


Pope’s NIGHT 
CELEBRATION 


Come hither brave Boys, be jolly and 
sing, 
Here’s Death and Confusion to Ad- 
miral B—z. 
— Boston Gazette, Nov. Ss, 1756. 
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Boston 


NEWSPAPERS 


This is to give Notice 
to all Gentlemen and 
Ladies, that Fohn Childs 
has flewn off of most of the highest 
steeples in Old England, and off of the 
monument by the Duke of Cumber- 
lands’ Desire, and does intend this Day, 
and two Days following, to Hy off of 
Dr. Cutler’s Church, where he hopes to 
give full Satisfaction to all spectators. 
— Boston Gazette, Sept. I2, 1757. 

The next issue of the newspaper states 
that he performed the feat “to the 
satisfaction of a great Number of 
Spectators. It is supposed from the 
Steeple to the place where the Rope 
was fix’d was about 700 Feet upon a 
slope, and that he was about 16 or 18 
seconds performing each Time. As 
These Performances led many People 
from their Business, he is forbid flying 
any more in the Town.” 


Kiryinc Man 


On the evening of the 
day when the Royal 
Commission appointing 
William Shirley, Governor of the Prov- 
ince of Massachusetts Bay, was pub- 
lished in the Council Chamber “‘there 
was several fine Fire-Works displayed 
from the Top of the Town-House and 
other Places; but unluckily one of the 
Serpents fell into the Town House 
Lanthorn where all the Fire-Works 
lay, and set them all off at 
which made a pretty Diversion; several 
Gentlemen were in the Lanthorn, and 
some of them were a little scorcht, but 
no other Damage done, except break- 
ing a few of the Lanthorn Windows.” 
— Boston Gazette, Aug. 10-17, 1741. 


FIREWORKS 


once, 
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On Thursday the 3oth 
of this instant Decem- 
ber, there will be per- 
formed a Concert of 
Musick on sundry Instruments at Mr. 
Pelham’s great Room being the House 
of the late Doctor Noyes near the Sun 
Tavern. Tickets to be delivered at the 
place of performance at Five Shillings 
each, the Concert to begin exactly at 
six a Clock, and no Tickets will be de- 
livered after Five the Day of perform- 
ance. N. B. There will be no admit- 
tance after Six. — Boston News-Letter. 
Dec. 16-23, 1731. 


CONCERT OF 


Music 


These are to notify all 
Gentlemen that there 
is a Horse-Race to be 
run the 23d Instant, at a Place called 
Lynn Beach for Fifty Pounds Sterling, 
three Heats, a mile each, the best two 
in three to have said Fifty Pounds 
Sterling. This money is given by private 
Gentlemen as an Encouragement, in 
order to pre cure a OC 0d Breed ot Horses. 
Any Gentlemen that pleases to put ina 
Horse must deposit Three Pounds 
Sterling as a Reserve for stakes to be 
run for the next Day. Any Horse that 
does not come within the Distance by 
30 Rod, is not to run again. 


<= 


Jas" Each Heat stop half an Hour and 


Horse Race 


Rub. — Boston Gazette, Oct. 20, 1760. 
On Tuesday the 

Nick’s Mate 12th Instant, about 
Boston HARBOR 3 p.m. were exe- 
cuted for Piracy, 


Murder, etc., three ot the Condemned 
Persons mentioned in our Last viz. 
William Fly, Capt., Samuel Cole, 
Quarter-Master, and Henry Greenville 

. . Fly behaved himself very unbe- 
coming even to the last; . Their 





Bodies were carried in a Boat toa small 
Island call’d Nicks’s-Mate, about 2 
Leagues from the Town, where the 
above said F/y was hung up in Irons, 
as a spectacle for the warning of 
others, especially sea-faring men; the 
other Two were buried there. — Boston 
News-Letter, July 7-14, 1726. 


"Tis proposed on 
Wednesday next, to 
open the New Auc- 
TION Room in Royal-Exchange-Lane, 
etc., with a fine assortment of Goods — 
both New and Second Hand. 

T= The Room is peculiarly calculated 
to hold Publick Vendues in: it 1s made 
as commodious, both men and women, 
as the Bigness of the Room admit of — 
The Auctioneer, will constantly en- 
deavour, that the Business carried on 
by him, with Honor and Fidelity: De- 
cency and Decorum — so that even 
Matron or Damsel need not fear being 
offended when they have a mind to 
come to buy a good Bargain. 

The Auctioneer is determined to know 
Nothing — save His own Business — 
and all his Employers and Friends, 
may depend upon his Probity — of 
whom, in the most grateful Manner, 
he will receive every of their Favours. 
All may be assur’d of Dispatch & 
Punctually. — Boston Gazette, Jan. 22, 


59. 


Auction Room 


All Persons that have 
in their keeping, or 
can give Notice of 
any of the Town 
Library; or other things belonging to 
the Town House in Boston, before the 
late Fire; are desired to Inform the 
Treasurer of the said Town thereof, in 
order to their being returned. — Boston 
News-Letter, June 1-8, 1713. 


Town LIBRARY, 
Boston 
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Any Person that has a 
mind to take a walk in the 
Garden at the Bottom of 
the Common, to eat Currants, shall be 
Kindly Welcome for Six Pence a piece. 
— Boston News-Letter, July 10-17,1735. 


CURRANTS 


<= 


tes" If the Ladies of this Town, whose 
Health will admit of it, would deny 
themselves the Use of their Equipage, 
on the Lord’s-Day, it would not only 
prevent those who are so weak as to 
think it a Breach of Sabbath, trom tak- 
ing offence, but would moreover be 
very obliging to others, who are 
greatly disturbed by their servants 
driving so furiously in the Time of 
divine Service. — Boston Gazette, Dec. 
3, 1755. 

Whereas a Report has 
been rais'd and spread 
by some evil-minded 
Person, that Thomas 
Bradford, of this Town, was the Jn- 
former against several Hogsheads of 
Molasses, which have been seiz’d this 
Week, by the officers of His Majesty's 
Customs; The said Bradford hereby 
declares that such Report is entirely 
groundless and false, and that he 
neither directly nor indirectly was the 
author or Promoter of any such in- 
formation. 

We, the Subscribers do testify, That 
the abovesaid Thomas Bradford, did 
not directly nor indirectly give us any 
Information of the Molasses now 
under Siezure. John Jekyll, Cod/ector; 
Wm. Lambert, Comp. — Boston News- 
Letter, May 22-29, 1735. 


AMENITIES OF 
SMUGGLING 


By laws were adopted 
by the Town of Boston 
in 1727, regulating 
Trucks and Carts and 
were in force in 1744, providing that 
no truck should be driven through the 


TRUCKING IN 
BosTon 


streets and lanes, ‘““whose Sides exceed 
the length of Sixteen Feet’; nor “‘with 
more than Two Horses at a Time”: 
nor carrying “more than One Tun 
weight at a Load’; and every driver 
should “‘go by the side of the Thil- 
horse, with his Halter in his Hand.”’ — 
Boston News-Letter, Mar. 22, 1744. 

Jas These are to give 
Notice, That the Bag 
of Letters designed for 
England by the Brig- 
anteen Experiment, Jonathan Evans, 
Master, that was Stranded at Hamp- 
ton, are now in the Post Office at Bos- 
ton; And any Person that wants their 
Letters again may have them. — 
Boston News-Letter, Nov. 4-11, 1706. 


SHIPWRECKED 
NLAIL 


This is to give notice, 
that when the Street 
Door is shut, and no 
Light, Candle or Lan- 
thorn is seen hanging up in the Post 
Office Entry at Boston on the Post 
nights coming in; Then all Persons 
concerned may be assured without 
knocking or inquiring, that there is no 
Post yet come in; and before Candle 
lighting if no Post be come in; The 
same is to be seen on a little Board 
hanging out at the Post Office Win- 
dow. — Boson News-Letter, Mar. 1<- 
22, 1707/8. 


Post OFFICE 
LIGHT 


These are to give notice 
Boston Post to. all 
Orrice 


Persons con- 
cerned, that the Post 
Office in_ Boston 1s 
opened every Monday morning from 
the middle of March to the middle of 
September at Seven of the Clock, to 
deliver out all Letters that do come by 
the Post till Twelve a Clock: From 
Twelve to Two a Clock, being Dinner 
Time, no office kept; and from Two a 
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Clock in the afternoon to six a clock 
the office will be open to take in all 
Letters to go by the Southern and 
Western Post, and none to be taken in 
after that hour, excepting for the 
Fastern Post till Seven at Night. — 
Boston News-Letter, May 17-24, 1714. 


Ran away from her 
Mistress Sarah War- 
ton of Boston, a Swiss 
Servant Maid,named 
Anna Maria Barbarie Collier, aged 
about 20 years. ... She commonly usd 
to wear on her head a black velvet Cap, 
after the Dutch mode. — Boston 
News-Letter, Jan. 28—Feb. 4, 1711/12 


Swiss SERVANT 
VLAID 


Tradesmen of all Sorts, 
and very likely Boys, lately 
arrived in a Ship from 
Bristol, all whose time is to be disposed 
off by Mr. Thomas Moffatt in Mer- 
chants-Row, Boston. — Boston News- 
Letter, May 17-24, 1714. 


Arrived from Ire- 
land per the Globe, 
Capt. Nicholas Our- 
sell, Commander, and to be disposed of 
by him, the following Protestant Serv- 
Men, Anchor & Ship 
Smith, House Carpenters, Ship Joyn- 
ers and Carver, Cooper, Shoemakers, 
and Pattoun Maker, Naylors, Lock- 
Smiths, Currier, Taylor, Book Printer, 
Silver-Gold Lace Weaver, Silver Smith. 
And Women, Milliners, Ribband & 
Lace Weavers, Button Maker, Earthen 
Ware Potter Maker, House Keepers, 
Washer Women and Cooks. — Bos?fon 
News-Letter, June 1 d- 25; 1716. 


SERVANTS 


IRISH SERVANTS 


ants — VIZ. 


Whereas the Caulkers in 


WAGES AND general within the Port 


BARTER of Boston, have for many 
years past, laboured un- 
der great Inconvenience, and have 


suffered much Damage, Wrong and 
Injury in receiving their Pay for their 
Work, by Notes on Shops, for Money 
and Goods; and thereby have greatly 
Impoverished themselves and Families 

they have entered into an agree- 
ment... that they will take no other 
Pay for their Service, than good lawful 
publick Bills of Credit, Manufactory 
Bills, or Merchant’s Notes, Corn, 
Wheat or other Grain, Pork, Beef or 
other Provisions, Rum, Sugar, Mo- 
lasses, or other West India Goods, at 
the Price Current, or Market Price. 
Boston News-Letter, Feb. 12-19, 1741. 





‘“\ number of Indentured 
Servants, viz. Weavers, 
Taylors, Coopers, men and 
Maid Servants, to be dis- 
posed of for a certain Time: — For 
Terms, inquire on board the Ship 
Douglass, Captain Montgomery, from 
Ayre in Scotland, now lying at the 
Long-Wharff in Boston.”” — Boston Ga- 
zette, Oct. ZI, 1763. 


ScoTCH 
SERVANTS 


Lost last Friday, a 
Mourning Ring with this 
Posie, (Acceptance is Re- 
quital) if found and 
brought to the Post Office, the Person 
shall be well Rewarded. Boston Ga- 
zette, Jan. 27—Feb. 3, 1728/9. 


MoURNING 
RING 





John Hooker, in Summer 
Street, has a good Black 
Coach and a_ handsome 
Pall for the burying of 
Children which he is ready to supply 
any with who may have occasion there- 
for, and also digs the Grave, for thirty 
shillings the whole, Old Tenor, — 
Boston Gazette, Jan. 21, 1746. 


lk UNERAL 
COACH 
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Robert Hunt, a lime 
seller of Boston, difter- 
ing with a man, drew a 
sword and made two or 
three passes at him, upon which the 
man seized the sword and broke it and 
went for a warrant to apprehend Hunt 
who at once shut himself up in his 
house with a loaded gun and two 
pistols beside him. When the officers 
appeared he fired out of the window 
several times and wounded two boys 
but at last was taken and committed to 
prison where three days later he com- 
mitted suicide by hanging “with an 
old single Garter.”” The same after- 
noon his body “was carried thro’ the 
Town in a Cart, and buried near the 
Gallows, having a stake first drove 
thro’ it.’’ — Boston Gazette, Apr. Id, 
1749- 


BURIAL OF A 
SUICIDE 


This is to notify all Per- 
sons who may have Occa- 
sion to hire a Mourning 
Coach, that by applying 
to me the Subscriber, they may be 
served with a Coach, Bells, Attend- 
ance, and Pall, for 8s. Lawful Money 
each Time. 


MowurRNING 
CoACH 


Joun Hooker. 
N.B. For a grown Person the Use of 
the Pall is 2s. Attendance 3s. and carry- 
ing to the Grave 6s. Lawful Money. — 
BoSton Gazette, Oct. 23, 1753. 


At a session of the Mass- 
achusetts General Court 
held in December, 1753, 
was passed “an Act to re- 
trench the extraordinary Expence at 
Funerals,’ under penalty of £50. “that 
no Scarves, Gloves (except Six Pair to 
the Bearers, and one Pair to each 
Minister of the Church or Congrega- 
tion where the deceased Person be- 
longs), Wine, Rum or Rings shall be 


FUNERAL 
EXPENCES 


allowed and given to any Funeral.’”’ — 
Boston Gazette, Dec. 18, 1753. 


Monday last were de- 
cently interred, the 
Remains of Mr. Ellis Cal- 
lender, Son of the Late 
Minister of the Baptist Church. The 
Town had the Satisfaction of seeing in 
this Instance, a Funeral conducted 
conformable to an Agreement lately 
entered into by a great Number of the 
most respectable of its Inhabitants.— 
A long Train of Relations followed the 
Corpse (which was deposited in a 
Plain Coffin) without any sort of 
Mourning at all: Mr. Andrew Hall, the 
Chief Mourner, appeared in his usual 
Habit, with a Crape round his Arm; 
and his Wife, who was Sister and near- 
est Relative to the Deceased, with no 
other Token of Mourning than a black 
Bonnet, Gloves, Ribbons and Hand- 
kerchief. The Funeral was attended by 
a large Procession of Merchants and 
Gentlemen of Figure, as a Testimony 
of their approbation of this Piece of 
Occonomy and as a Mark of their 
Esteem for a Family who have shown 
Virtue enough to break a Custom too 
long established and which has proved 
ruinous to many Families in 
Community. 

Pe” THE Gentlemen and Ladies of the 
Town are informed, That Bows and 
Roses of Ribbands for Gentleman, and 
Bonnets proper for Widows and other 
ladies, are made in the genteelest 
Manner, and sold by ANNE and 
ELIZABETH CUMMINGS, at the 
corner of Queen-Street, near the 
Town-House. Where also may be had: 
Crapes for Gentlemen’s Hats or Arms, 
and Handkerchiefs, Ribbands & Gloves 
for Ladies. N.B. Bonnets for Funerals 
are either to be Let or Sold. — Boston 
Gazette, Sept. 24, 1764. 


MoURNING 
COSTUME 


this 











